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SPEECH 


OF MR. JACOB COLLAMER, OF VERMONT, ON 
‘ WOOL AND WOOLENS. 
Delivered before the House of Reps. in Committee of the 
Whole on the Tariff, April 29th, 1844. 
( Concluded.) 

From this brief history of this subject, and as the re- 
sult of our own experience, J draw these conclusions: 
First. That the production and improvement of wool 
was introduced into this country, from public necessity, 
by the encouragement of the Government. Second. That 
our citizens have been induced by the Government to em- 
bark their labor and capital in this purspit. Third. That 
the: manufacturers of wool must be protected and foster- 
ed by discriminating duties, or no market can be found 
for the wool grower. That experiment has shown that 
this interest rises and declines as the fostering care of Go- 
vernment is furnished or withdrawn. 

It is idle, trifling, and worse, for practical legislators to 
indulge in visionary speculations of legislating for mankind, 
or our country, as if all things were as they should be ; or 
indulge in the Eutopian notion that nations and men are 
by us to be placed in a state of perfectability. We must 
look at things as they in fact now are... Let us now in- 
quire what is in fact the extent and condition of this wool- 
len interest. If it be still of little importance, and is 
standing in the way of greater interests, it may be policy 
to offer it up asa sacrifice and holocoaust to national pros- 
perity ; and in such cases the sufferers must take to them- 
selves the consolation of having suffered for their coun- 
try’s good. But if it is found to have become a great in- 
terest, interesting great numbers of our people, and pros- 
ecuted without injury to any, and with national advantage, 
then | trust it may not be offered up at the fiat of party 
domination. 

I hold in my hand what appears to me a great curiosity. 
It is an English publication of 1842: “ History of Wool- 
len Manufactures, and Natural and Commercial History of 
Sheep,” by J. Bischoff, esq. It fully sustains its title, and 
contains a history of wool, from the expedition of the Ar- 
gonots after the golden fleece, to this day, and a full view 
of the present condition of its manufacture in all parts of 
the world, with elaborate tables. But its curiosity here 
consists principally in this, that it shows with whatlynx- 
eyed vigilance our movements and progress are watched 
on the other side of the Atlantic. This work contains, 
carefully compiled from our census returns of 1840, and 
before any such compilation had been made in this coun- 
try, very accurate and exact tables, showing the popula- 
tion and statistics of each State, and showing, with great 
precision, (with the exception of two States, Kentucky 
and Louisiana, Wot there returned,) the number of bush- 
els of wheat, number of sheep, pounds of wool, and all 
other stocks and productions. It now appears, from full 
returns,.that in 1840 there were in the United States, 19,- 
311,374 sheep, which produced 35,802,114 pounds of 
wool, and that there was then invested in the woollen 
factories a capital of 15,765,124 dollars. The State of 
Vermont, containing only a population of 291,948 per- 


‘sons, had 1,681,819 sheep, and produced 3,699,236 Ibs. of 


wool, being about 13 pounds of wool to each person. Ver- 
mont, then, produced the largest quantity of wool of an 

State except New York, and in proportion to her popula- 
tion, Vermont produced three times as much as New 





York. (See appendix, table A.) A very large propor- 
tion, probably over three-fourths, of these 19 millions 
sheep are fine woolled sheep, that.is, they are.improved 
by the Marino and Saxon blood sheep, and their wool, at 
the present moment, worth from 26 to 50 cents per pound. 
Such is the amount of this interest. Is it not worthy of 
our regard? Let us now proceed to inquire what will be 
the effect of the bill under discussion, on the wool and 
woollens of thiscountry. Here, sir, it would be sufficient 
to say, we have tried it. 

It has long been said that experience is a dear school, 
but that fools will learn in no other. From this | have 
understood that all men, even fools; would learn in this 
school, and that a “ burnt child dreads the fire’ By the 
operation of the compromise act, under the gradual reduc- 
tion of the duty on wool and woollens, we learned the 
measure of possible reduction which could be endured, 
and the precise point where the operation of vitality ceas- 
ed. It was, as | have alreacy stated, when the duty came 
down to 28 per cent., and when, by law, it was to come 
down to 20 in six months, that all sales of wool ceased. 
Now, the utmost that this bill provides is, on fine wool 
and woollens 30 per cent., on the cost in foreign markets, 
subject to all imposition of false invoices, and that this at 
the end of one year, shall be reduced to 25 per cent. 
The only difference between this now proposed, and the 
operation under which this interest was ruined before is, 
that now 30 per cent. is offered instead of 28, and then en- 
tire death was decreed iu siz months, and now in one year. 
The difference is quite too slight tolead.any man of com- 
pen sense to doubt that the result must be as it was be+ 
ore. 

But it becomes us not to overlook the report of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, accompanying this 
bill. That report is to be regarded as an exponent of the 
principles of the dominant party in this House, on the 
subject of a tariff. There may be individual members of 
that party who do not subscribe to its doctrines ; but they 
constitute the individual exceptions to the general rule. 
Of this manifesto of principles, twenty thousand extra 
copies have been ordered, and they are distributed as 
leaves for the healing of political maladies. This report 
contains the principle, the perfect, the ideal, of what con- 
stitutes the limitations both of the power and the daty of 
the Government on this subject. The dill is a visible 
correlative, or sensible and practical manifestation, of the 
principle in the repart. 


The report, which has the rare merit of being unambig- 
uous, in defining the limitations of the power of Congress, 
confines its remarks to that delegation of power contain- 
ed in these words of the Constitution : “Congress shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common de- 
fence and general welfare.” ‘The report holds that Con- 
gress possesses no power but to imposs a duty for reve- 
nue; that when a duty is such as that increasing its rate 
would increase the amount received, it is a revenue duty, 
and Congress may increase it up to that rate where it will 
raise most. But if, in experimenting for this point, it 
should be accidentally and unfortunately raised so high 
as to diminish the importations, and so lessen the amount 
of revenue received, then Congress has exceeded its pow- 
er, and it is its duty immediately to reduce the rate of 
duty. That it is, indeed, true (and the committee seem to 
think that it is much to be regretted that itis true) that 
duties of any kind do, to their extent, furnish protection 
to domestic production, but they consider that Co 
has no power to furnish any which it can possibly avoid, 
The result, then, is this : our market must be given excla- 
sively to the foreigner, for most revenue ean be ‘raised 
when every article of manufacture is imported: Ifthéduty 


among the States, and with 








is, by this bill, or shall hereafter be, so high on boots or 
shoes, or cloths, or any other article, as to induce an A- 
merican to make some, that will prevent some from being 
imported, and so lessen the amount. of revenue received, 
and then Congress must reduce the rate of duty so as a- 
gain to letall be imported, and so destroy the American 
producer. Weare then distinetly. to understand, that this 
bill is intended to destroy all protection or encouragement 
to cur artisan, and notice is given that if it does not effect 
this now, new provisions shall hereafter be made that will 
do it. Ifthe duty of 30 per gent. now, or.25 per cent. 
next year, should keep out aly foreign wool and wool- 
lens, then, by the doctrine oi reer it will be the 
duly of Congress further to redueg the duty, until the for- 
eigner can bring in the whole, for then, most revenue 
could be received into the Treagury. Adopt this doctrine, 
and such must be its result as to every ction of the 
artisan or manufacturer, unless they will. live as. poor and 
work as cheap as in Europe, With the American, manv- 
facturer and artisan must go down all who rely on:them 
for a market, including all growers of wool, 

Is it true that such is the extent of the power of Cop- 
gress, and that such are the limitations of its exercise ? If 
so, wretched, indeed, is the power of this nation to pro- 
tect itself among the nations of the earth, We. iy 
come an easy prey to their efpidity ; 4 victim, to all their 
regulations and monopolies,” Bat | entirely deny. that 
such is the limitation of the power and duty of Congress. 
The coonesiies & nee to hate carefully, excluded from 
consideration that, by the Camatitution, ( operons bre ns pow- 
er, “to regulate commerce “With Toreign nations, among the 
States, and with the.Indian tribes,” 


While we were colonies of Great Britain, our was 
regulated entirely by Parliament, or Ce Kut and 
Council; and watchful and restrictive was their, regula- 
tion. Every course was taken to secure an polire depen- 
dence of the colonies on England for all articles. of manv- 
facture, and to prevent their production here... Such were 
their regulations to prevent the erection of tilt-hammers, 
or slitting mills, to forbid any mechanic from having any 
large number of apprentices, to prohibit carrying articles 
of mechanics’ work made here from one colony to anoth- 
er for sale. Indeed, it was said the Americans ought not 
to be permitted to make a hobnail. Ai the same time the 
trade was confined, with a féw exceptions, to a direct 
trade with England. This was one of the principal caus- 
es of the revolution, and this condition of dependence 
was what deeply aggravated the difficulties and sufferings 
of the struggle for independence. Hence it was inserted 
in the Declaration of ladependence, as one of the causes 
of complaint against Great Britain: “ For cutting off our 
trade with all quarters of the world.” 


After the close of the revolution, each State'made its 
own tariff of duties and regulations of trade, and this pro- 
duced inextricable confusion. It was the attempt.to pro- 
duce some uniformity on this subject, which produged 
the first meeting at Annapolis, which resv*ted in the:sub- 
sequent meeting at Philadelphia that formed the Consti- 
tution. It is indeed true, that the want of power in Con- 

ress, under the articles of confederation, «olay and .col- 










lect taxes by its own power, was a matter deeply.calling 


for,correction, and that was corrected in the Constitution, 
by that grant of power “to lay and collect taxes,duties,” - 
&c. But the want of power in Congress to make all ne- 
cessary laws to regulate our trade, so.ae to: be uniform for 
all the States, was quite as much realized. , This was cor- . 
rected by granting to Congress, in the Constitution, the 
power “to regulate com ith foreign nations, and 
Andiantribes.”, po) 


ie i re, be regulated, by, the 
fohnia-wih atanl of dette forredy adie ey 
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is not true that sueh.ie the. only power which Congress 
has over ect, or that such is its only mode of ex- 
erciving that power, Congress has power over the sub- 


ject of ree to promote or prohibit any particular 
object of commerce, and this it may do in any form, in 


its own discretion. It has done this by granting bounties 
to fisheries, t.raising revenue? Congress has 
always, by lawgexcladed foreigners from participating in 


the — trade from one port to another in this coun- 
try. is has always been exclusively preserved to our 
own ships, and foreign competition has been prohibited. 
Was this laying a duty for revenue? So too, J insist, the 
power of Congress to regulate commerce extends to the 
subject matter of commerce, as much as to the mode of 
conducting it. If Congress has the power to prohibit any 
article from importation, it may discourage it or prohibit 
it by a heavy barden of duty, as well as by express di- 
rection. Congress has the same power over the regula- 
tion of foreign commerce as it has over that with the in- 
dian tribes ; and in that they have, at times, prohibifed the 
sale of distilled spirits. 

We have a good illustration of the power of Congress 
over the nr a MATTER of trade or commerce in relation 
to slaves. Immediately following the enumeration of the 
powers of Congress, in the 8th sec., 1st art. of the Con- 
stitution, in the first clause of the 9th sec., it is provided, 
that “the migration or importation of such persons as any 
of the States, now existing, shall think proper to admit, 

‘shall not be prohibited by Congress prier to the year 
1808 ; but a tax or duty may be imposed on such impor- 
tations, not exceeding ten dollars for each person.” Now 
this is no grant of power. It is a limitation of power, re- 
stricting Congress from prohibiting the importation of 
slaves before 1808, and further restricting the duty to ten 

dollars each. The slaveholding States then did, and still 
do, regard slaves as objects of property, objects of trade 
or commerce. Hence, having granted to Congress the 
power to regulate commerce, they then understood that 
Congress had entire power, even to prohibit any article 
of commerce, and hence was inserted that section to pre- 
vent the exercise of such power over slaves until 1808, 
and also to restrict the laying any prohibitory duty until 
that time. 

Let it be here understood, that the slaveholding States, 
in relation to their principal article of personal property, 
and without which their lands would, as they say, be of 
little value, in relation to their Jabor, and of course to its 
fruit ; ix relation to their slaves, they now possess and en- 
joy a larger measure of protection than any other part of 
thecountry. The importation of slaves is forbidden only 
by act of Congress, and Congress has power to repeal 
such law at any time, and let in the importation of slaves 
from Havana, Brazil, or elsewhere ; and what would be its 

effect, the southern gentlemen can best tell us. | have no 
doubt it would diminish the value of all that property one- 
half in two years, and we should buy cotton and sugar 
Jess than at present. Men who are thus situated, who 
thas live in'glass houses, ought hardly to cry out that 

hias no power, under the grant of power, to reg- 
ulate commerce—to protect or prohibit any article of 
importation; but can only lay a duty, such as will let in 

“the article und secure mostrevenue. If so, then our laws 

_ against i slaves are unconstitutional. 

~~ ¥ wish it farther understood that | am now speaking 

merely on the subject of the constitutional power of Con- 
gress ; and’ insist that as to its power over the subject of 
commerce, Congress has no limitation but its own discre- 
ber , But'l now say that, in the present exercise of that 
ion, I-consider no prohibitory laws are necessary 

ge and ‘sustain our manufactures. It is only 

to lay.such duties as will raise a revenue requir- 
tr but, in so doing, discrimination for 


ge the present bill raises the duty on 
‘antrue and deceptive. The present «uty, 
, is on all wool, except that costing 7 
at the place af exporiation, thirty per 
> pound. This, on wool costing 

d be about forty per cent., and on wool 
ry cents, it would be over forty per 
‘bill. takes off the three cents per 
fo coarse wool costing at the place 
ents per pound, or oo 


at seven or ten cents per pound. What few of coarse 
woolled sheep are raised in the southern part of the coun- 
try for the mutton, and. whose wool is worked into coarse 
cloths in families, they, need nor ask no protection. It 
has ever been a policy, approved by our most intelligent 
protectionists, that it is best to let in this coarse wool, 
which we do not produce, on the easiest possible terms, 
that our manufacturers may compete with the foreigner 
in this branch, and furnish coarse woollens on as good 
terms as the foreigner, who obtains his coarse wool on the 
most favorable terms. But it has been said that in fact 
some fine wool is imported under this provision. It is 
difficult to see how that is practicable, if the law is faith- 
fully executed ; nor do I believe that statement to be true, 
to any considerable extent. There are two facts which 
lead me to think otherwise. The first is, that the impor- 
tation of that species of wool has greatly diminished un- 
der the present tariff—(see appendix, table C.,) and its 
price has not improved, while at the same time all our 
wool of tolerable quality has much improved in price. 
But what does the proposed bill offer? It proposes to 
raise the duty on that wool ten per cent.; that is, from 5 
to 15 per cent. Not ten cents, but ten per cent. Now 
ten per cent., or seven cents, will be seven mills per pound. 
The whole provision of the bill is to add seven mills on 
each pound of coarse. wool imported which we do not 
raise, and take off three cents per pound on such as we do 
raise. This seems to mea miserable attempt to pull wool 
over our eyes on this subject. If that wool does not com- 
pete with ours, it is well as it is. If it does compete 
with ours, it should be subjected to the same duty; but 
the proposed bill does neither. But again, this proposed 
bill raises the duty on coarse wool, but it reduces the duty 
on all and every fabric of woollens. 11 compels our man- 
ufacturer to import his stock dearer, and yet it lets in the 
foreign woollens cheaper than before. Indeed, sir, | can 
hardly trust myself to speak with freedom of this bill for 
fear of discourtesy. Its provisions betray either the most 
gross ignorance with the details and operation of a tariff, 
or a most indiseriminating and reckless desperation to 
destroy all home industry and interests, in order to re- 
peal a whig tariff. Instead of any attempts to amend or 
improve, it is to demolish and destroy, both in principle 
and detail. 

I have now shown the origin, history, extent, import- 
ance, and present condition of the wool growirg interest 
of this country ; and that the necessary consequence of 
adopting the proposed bill, and the doctrines of the report 
which attends it, will be the destruction of this interest. 
I will now submit some considerations why Congress 
should not destroy this great interest. 

First. From considerations of pecuniary interest. This 
country is almost exclusively an agricultural one, and 
much the largest part of it is a grain and provision grow- 
ing country. So much of it as is or shall become a wool 
growing country is diverted from the production of grain 
and provisions, and they become purchasers and consum- 
ers instead of being rivals and competitors. If we turn 
our attention to the returns of 1840, we shall find that 
Vermont, with all its sheep, produced less than two bush- 
els of wheat to each person ; and in wheat, rye, and corn 
it produced only six bushels to each person. (See appen- 
dix, table A.) Now we well know this is entirely insuf- 
ficient for its supply. 1] have taken some pains to ascer- 
tain what is the amount of flour imported from other 
States and consumed in Vermont, which | personally 
know to be very great; and according to my best sources 
of information, I find that while our farmers are directing 
their exertions to the raising of wool, we actually import 
and consume at least one hundred and fifty thousand bar- 
rels of flour annually. Is it best for our wheat growing 
States to destroy this market. 

lt is generally calculated that what will sustain ten 
sheep will sustain one cow. And the grazing of cattle 
and producing butter, cheese. and beef was formerly our 
pursuit. Now, can it be best for our provision growing 
States that Vermont should abandon the growing wool, 
and instead thereof keep 161,181] more cattle than she now 
does, and thereby come into the markets of this country 
with so much more beef against the beef of our provision 
producing States? This view is to be extended to the 
whole wool growing employment and interest of the 
country. 

Secondly. It is exceedingly unkind and unjust. I 
have already shown that this business. was entered upon 





. + cage a ‘contemplated. No 
jes wool whieh he can afford 









by our people by placing confidence in the encouragement 
of the Government. It was entered upon under the influ- 





ence of laws passed without their solicitation or votes 
but conformed to by ug as an obedient people. Shall that 
confidence be betrayed? Will our countrymen, and es. 
pecially our highminded and honorable southern friends 
content themselves with reproaching us as robbers and 
plunderers, for conforming our action to the laws of 
the country which we did not procure? The system of 
a protective tariff has shaped the destiny and moulded the 
form of society in New England. We changed the con. 
dition of our agriculture, covered our hills with flocks, e. 
rected factories, villages, and even cities on our streams 
and though still small, we now solicit that the wind may 
be tempered to the shorn lamb, and that the ploughshare of 
destruction inay not be driven over us. 

Thirdly. ‘The prosperity of this interest does injury 
to noone. It is no monopoly, for all may enter into jt; 
and it is capable of being extended to most States in the 
Union. Buteven if it were true that to some parts, and 
for a time, their cloths were to cost a little more than if 
obtained, under a light duty, wholly from abroad, yet that 
is a consideration entirely unworthy the legislation of g 
great nation. Is there left no patriotism or love of nation. 
al independence in this country? Are we ready to return 
to the bondage of colonial dependence upon England 
even for our cloths—our necessaries of life? Shall] we 
permit our manufacturers and artisans to be deserted, and 
our workshops be transferred to Europe? 1 cannot but 
hope our nation will not voluntarily shear off its locks 
and grind for the Philistines. 

The condition of a nation dependent on another for its 
supply of necessary manufactures is forcibly given us by 
the sacred historian, in describing the situation of the Js- 
raelites when subjected by the Philistines. 

1 Samuel, Chap. 13, Verse 19.—Now there was no smith found 
throughout all the land of Israel, (for the Philistines said, lest the 
Hebrews make them swords or spears.) 

Verse 20.—But all the Israelites went down to the Philistines to 
sharpen every man his share and his coulter, and his axe and his 
v7 Gaus Aiea thane togam to tes agate 

erse — ass in the day 0 
neither sword nor spear found in the hands of yo adem 
that were with Saal and Jonathan. 


€FTables accompanying the aboves speech will be 
published hereafter. 





From the New England Farmer. 

Coteman’s EvRoPEAN AGRICULTURE. 
We have read with deep interest, Coleman’s first report 
of European agriculture, and think it will meet the high 
expectations of the public. His uecount of the agricul- 
tural laborers in England and Scotland, is enough to make 
all in our land, who read it, however poor, feel satisfied 
with their condition, and thank God that their lot was cast 
in a country where there is some chance of rising from 
their low estate, or at least where an industrious day 
laborer may procure the necessaries, the comforts, and 
even many of the luxuries of life for himself and family, 
and save a little for the time of need. We make a few 

extracts : 

A Scotch Cottage. 

“In the neighborhood of Haddington, in East Lothian, 
I visited a loborer’s cottage, being one in a range of six 
cottages, in a district of country beautifully cultivated and 
highly improved. ‘The wife, a very tidy and civil woman, 
about forty years of age, was at home; her husband and 
daughter laboring in the field. This was a very good 
specimen of a neat cottage, and its inmates had passed the 
greater part of their lives in it. Jt had no other floor but 
the hard ground ; and two beds were fixed in the wall, 
like sailors’ berths on board ship. A cake made of pea- 
flour and barley-flour was baking over the fire, of which 
I was asked to eat, but the taste of which did very little 
towards quickening my appetite. ‘There was, besides the 
one in which J was, a small room for coal and lumber, 
where, in case of great emergency, a lodging might be 
madeup. One of her neighbors in the same block, with 
no larger accommodations, had eight children to provide 
for. The husband of the woman in whose cottage | was, 
was a ploughman, and likewise a bondager—a species of 
service or contract which requires him.to furnish a female 
laborer, at tenpence q day in ordinary work, and one shill- 
ing per day in harvest, whenever her services are required, 
If he has not a wife or daughter who will answer the pur- 
pose, he must keep a woman in his house to be always 
in readiness whenever her services are required. His 
wages were— 


18 bolls of oats, at 4 bushels per boll 72 | 
2 bolle of peas, « en, 
4} bolls of barley, “ “ 18 « 


‘and £1 for “lint”—or shirts. 
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The employer likewise keeps a cow for the laborer; or 
if he has no cow, an allowance is made to him of five or 
six pounds in money. He is likewise allowed 1000 sq. 
yards of ground for potatoes, which the farmer plows and 
manures for him, but which he cultivates in extra hours. 
For the woman’s work ‘he receivesa fixed amount per day, 
whenever she is employed; and for six months’ service 
in the year, he pays her three pounds. For the other six 
months he pays her nothing more than her board and some 
clothes.” 
Frugality in Humble Life. 

“Of the extraordinary frugality with which some per- 
sons in humble life live, evea where prices are high, I 
may as well in this place as anywhere, give an example 
which came under my observation, In Arbroath, near 
the magnificent ruins of the abbey of Arbroath, I heard the 
movements of a hand-loom, and I took the liberty, with 
due ceremony, of going in. A middle-aged Scotch woman, 
of pleasing appearance, and neatly dressed, was weaving. 
] asked her how much she was able toearn. She replied, 
that if she rose early, at five o’clock, and worked all day 
through the week, after paying for the use of the loom 
and the cost of winding herspools, her week’s work would 
amount to four shillings. She received no parish assist- 
ance. She paid three pounds sixteen shillings for the 
rent of her house. Her fuel cost her ninepence per week; 
and out of the remainder—less than two shillings—she 
had to support and clothe herself and an aged mother, 
who was very infirm and incapable of helping herself. 
What the support that either of the poor creatures could 
have under such circumstances, must be left to conjeture. 
The woman spoke of her circumstances being difficult, but 
she made no complaint ; and presented an example of true 
christian philosophy, which would have done honor to a 
superior education and the highest condition in life.” 

Women Laboring in the Field. 

“In all parts of the country, women are more or less 
employed on the farms, and in some parts in large num- 
bers; I have frequently counted thirty, fifty, and many 
more in a field at a time, both in hoeing turnips and in 
harvesting. I have found them, likewise, engaged in 
various other services : in pulling weeds, in picking stones, 
in unloading and treading grain, in tending threshing 
machines, in digging potatoes and pulling and topping 
turnips, in tending cattle, in leading out dung, and in carry- 
ing lime-stone and coals, Indeed there is hardly any 
menial service to which they are not accustomed ; and all 
notions of their sex seem out of the question whenever 
‘their labor is wanted or can be applied. The wages of 
women are commonly sixpence and eightpence, and sel- 
dom exceed ten-pence a day, excepting in harvest, when 
they are as high as ashilling. Their meals are taken in 
the fields. ‘The dinner is often nothing more than bread. 
] am not disposed to object to the employment of women 
in some kinds of agricultural labor. The employment of 
them in indiscriminate labor is liable to the most serious 
objections. In treading, and making hay, and in various 
other agricultural labors, they carry their end of the yoke 
even ; but in loading and leading out dung, in carrying 
broken lime-stone in baskets on their heads, to be put into 
the kilns, and in bearing heavy loads of coal from the 
pits, I have felt that their strength was unnaturally taxed, 
and that, at least in these cases, they were quite out of 
‘woman’s sphere.’ I confess, likewise, that my gallantry 
has often been severely tried when | have seen them at 
the inns acting as ostlers, bringing out the horses and as- 
sisting in changing the coach team, while the coachmen 
went into the inn to try the strength of the ale.” 

Improvement in the Condition of the Laboring Classes. 

“To my mind, it is obvious that no great improvement 
can take place in the character and condition of the labor- 
ing population while they remain a distinct and servile 
class, without any power of rising above their condition. 
The low rates of their wages absolutely forbids the accu- 
mulation of any property. They cannot own any of the 
soil which they cultivate. The houses which they oc- 
cupy belong not to themselves, and they may at any time 
be turned out of them. They must ask leave to live, and 
they must take it by plunder or violence if denied. Their 
only home is the grave, and even. their repose here is not 
always secure. 

I recollect, in passing through a part of Derbyshire, 
‘the coachman, by whose side | was seated, said to me that 
this was the Duke of Devonshire’s village, and this the 
Duke of Rutland’s, and said this the Duke of Norfolk’s, 
and so on; and I could not help asking myself, with some. 
sinking of heart, where is the people's own village ? 


much affect the rate of profit which it produces. 





I believe it is impossible for a man who lives in a state 
of entire dependence upon others, to have the spirit of a 
man; and who, in looking out upon the beautiful and 
productive earth, where God has placed him, is compell- 
ed to feel that there is nota foot-of soil which, under any 
cireumstanees, he can claim for-himself ; that-there is not 
a tree nor a shelving rock by the roadside, where he can 
shelter himself and gather under his wing the little ones 
whom God may have cast upon his care, but he is liable 
to be driven away at the will of another—at the caprice 
of avarice, selfishness, pride, or unbridled power; that the 
use of his own hands and limbs-are not his own; that he 
cannot, but atthe will of another, find a spot of ground 
where he can apply them; and that even the gushings 
from the rock in the wilderness and the manna which de- 
scends from heaven are intercepted in their progress to 
him, and doled out, too often, in reluctant and scanty 
measure.” 





From the Poughkeepsie Telegraph. 
Apvantaces or Goop Lanp. 

He who cultivates unproductive land, labors under ve- 
ry great disadvantages. It costs as much to manage a 
poor farm as it does a good one, so far at least, as it is de- 
devoted to tillage. If the cost of management were less, 
upon a bad soil, the deficiency of the product would be 
in some measure counterbalanced. But with a smaller 
yield, from equal expenditure, the possessor of a poor 
farm must absorb in the cultivation of ita mu¢h larger 
proportion of the income. 

To descend to particulars, it costs as much in the first 
place to erect and repair fences upon barren land, as it does 
upon the most productive. Secondly, it costs as much 
for teams to dothe work. Thirdly, it requires an equal 
outlay for implements, and they wear out as fast as if they 
were used upon the best soil. Fourthly, the expense of 
seed is the same.—Fifthly, it takes about an equal amount 
of labor.—Ploughing, sowing, harrowing, planting, and 
hoeing, are as toilsome, and require as much time upon 
poor land as upon good land. Hired hands cost as much, 
and they eat as much, provided they can get it, when em- 
ployed upon a poor farm as upon a good one.—The dif- 
ference in the work of harvesting a light crop and a heavy 
one is trifling ; indeed, it is sometimes said to be less labor 
to gather the good crop.—It must be admitted that it is 
less trouble to carry alight crop to market, and less trou- 
ble to spend the money got for it; but this is cold conso- 
lation—The capital invested in the five above named, 
yields a rate of profit proportioned to the quality of the 
soil; and hence, they who buy barren or impoverished 
farms on account of their cheapness, should remember 
that if they do not speedily enrich the soil, they may lose 
more from the low rate of profit upon the outlays of til- 
lage, than they gain by the inferiority of price at which 
the land is obtained. 

The above remarks, though strictly true when applied 
to tillage, must be received with some qualification if ap- 
plied to grazing. If the grazier whose soil is of indiffer- 
ent quality, attempts to keep as greata number of live 
stock, as might be maintained on a good farm of equal 
size, his animals will be a set of unruly starvelings, and 
the capital invested in them will yield a low rate of profit ; 
but if care is taken to keep no more animals that may find 
abundance of nourishment, they may thrive about as well, 
they may produce as much wool, milk, or butter, and 
when fattened, they may be sold at as great an advance 
upon the original cost, as if they were kept upon the rich- 
est land. ‘Tillage, and grazing, therefore, are somewhat 
the reverse of each other.—When land is devoted to til- 
lage, the degree of fertility does not effect the amount re- 
quired to be expended in the cultivation, but bas a ma- 
terial influence upon the rate of profit which it yields; 
whereas, if used for grazing, the quality of the soil has an 
influence chiefly in determining how large'a sum may be 
invested in live stock to be kept upon it, but does not so 
It must 
be considered, however, that the expense of grass seed, 
plaster, and others of a similar character, are as great up- 
on the poorest as upon the best land; which is a circum- 
stance of no little importance. . 

One great advantage enjoyed by the possessor of rich 
land, is, perhaps, not generally thought of, but it will ap- 
pear very obvious when once mentioned;—He may keep 
alarger proportion of his farm under the pity, hon 
any diminution of his number of live stoc fake, for 
example, a poor farm of which to maintain the teams and 
other live stock kept upon it, fifty acres ate required of 


meadow and pasture grounds. Now ifthe soil were more 
productive, forty acres might afford the same quantity of 
sustenance. Here then, would be ten additional acres left 
for tillage ; andthe extralabor this would eall for, might 
in many cases, be done by the same teams without detri- 
ment. If the possessor of rich Iand not only raises betier 
crops, but may also sow and plant, abhually, a:greater 
number of acres, the advantages are of sufficient magni- 
tude to induce every farmer to inquire whether it is not 
the dictate of wisdom to labor with greater assiduity to 
increase the fertility of his soil. = ot 

And here | apprehend, is a principal reason that -one 
farmer often makes money so much faster then his neigh- 
bor, whose circumstances appear to be equally favorable. 
The former individual makes it his object to get bis land 
into “good heart ;” he spares ‘no expense to procore grass 
seed and plaster, and takes good care of his. manure. His 
neighbor on the other hand, grudges the expense of fertil- 
izing his soil; he pursues what is sometimes termed the 
“skinning system,” he takes from his land all he can get, 
and returns but little. He plows'largely,and works ex- 
ceedingly hard, but his land constantly deteriorates ; the 
expenditures of tillage bring but slender returns,and emp- 
ty pockets must be the ultimate result. 

]t may be said that I have told nothing that was not as 
well known before. ‘Well, what of that? If old establish- 
ed truths are too generally di tded, it is not improper 
to reiterate them often, in the public ears. No doubt the 
farmers of this county manage as well-as their brethren in 
any seciion of the state, but we are not to suppose our 
practice has reached perfection. Negleet and wasteful- 
ness, in regard to manure, | believe to be one of the great- 
est defects in Dutchess county farming. In riding through 
the county we cannot fail‘to observe the bad location, or 
structure, of many barn yards. In some cases, probably 
one half of the value of the yard manure is wasted away 
by rain. The leachings of the yard, that precious liquic 
which is as replete with wealth ‘as the golden streams of 
Africa, may be seen after every shower standing in gloomy 
puddles by the roadside, or making its way intosome filthy 
slough where it will be forever lost. A little labor and 
expense to secure the preservation of this treasure, would 
afford most bountiful remunetation. ‘The farmer never 
invests his_ money ata higher rate of interest than ‘when 
he employs itin enriching his soil. A: R. 





Ratsinc Neat Sroce.—Many farmers near Boston 
are now raising some’ of thé” calves of their best cows. 
This they do in consequence of the low price ofveal. 

Some farmers take their calves from the eow at threc 
days of age, others at less. Some let them suck ‘three 
months and then turn them to grass ;—while another class 
let them run with the cows through the summer and suck 
when they please. 

If you intend to let the calf suck for several months, 
you should not let it run at large. Calves ‘thrive better, 
through the first summer, in the barn than out in the field ; 
and it is much better for the cow to let the calf suck twice 
a day than to let it teaze her at will. has 

When you keep calves in the barn they are not troubled 
with flies, and will eat fine hay much better than grass. 
In addition to this you can teach them to eat other arti- 
cles better in the barn; you can teach them to eat,almost 
anything by giving a few oats or potatoes at first; and by 
using them to eat hay in summer they winter teller than 
if they had been used to nothing but grass —JMassachu- 
setts Ploughman. , is 





American Fruit Trees coinc to Evrors.—The 
time was when our country was indebted to foreign re- 
gions for all the choicest varieties of the apple, pear, 
peach, cherry, plum, and some other fruits, that were 
brought among us: but these foreign productions found 
a soil so congenial in their new location, that the sea 
varieties produced therefrom have, in numerous ins! 
exceeded in excellence the parent stock, and for several 
years past the European botanical and nursery establish- 
ments have vicd with each other in obtaining “ffoni our 
country those superior native varieties of #04 ve 

A few years since the London Horticultural Society ob- 
tained from the great nurseries of the Messrs, Prince, at 


Flushing, several handred varieties of fruit trees, aod our 
attention has just been called to the su nt 
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Dana’s Essay on Manunes—We shall commence in 
ournext the publication of this insiructive essay, and 
aaa continue its publication until completed. We be- 

for Tt an dh attentive reading, as it is worthy of the 


dell of every farmer. 


i. “Oh 





| Yino—A few weeks sitice, we sold to Col. Capron, 
of P George’s county, Md. several hundred weight of 
Guano, which he applied to his wheat crop, and he as- 
sures us that the effects have been most astonishing. He 
notifies us that he intends, in connection with a neighbor, 
giving us an order for 2000 wi. Capt. Lem. Taylor, who 
has also been using it, gives avery flattering account of 
its wonderful.effect upon his crops. As Col. Capron is 
a very methodical farmer, we expect to receive an inter- 
esting account of his experiments. 





Exrraonpinary Strawsernizs—We copy from the 
National Intelligencer, with feelings of pleasure, the sub- 
joined evidence of the skill in the culture of Strawber- 
ries by, that accomplished horticulturist, Dr. J. H. Bayne, 
Dr. B. has written some of the best articles upon the sub- 
ject that haw yet appeared, and his late exhibition at 
Washington shows that he is as successful in the practi- 
cal part, as he has heretofore proved himself to be learn- 
ed in the theory of horticulture, T'o us it is always grati- 
fying to.see enlightened minds bending their energies to 
the advancement of the science of an art so conducive to 
the comforts of mankind, and hence we have watched 
With tio 'liftle solicitade the progress of this distinguished 


aR his various enterprises connected with the 
hep the earth : 


“Dr. Bayne yesterday exhibited to the Horticultural 

¥ te a of'strawberries; measuring 5 inches in 

, and weighing each 200 grains ; 32 of them 

filling e quart; and for flavor and beanty far surpassed a- 
ny fruit ever exbibited here. Dr. Bayne has lately given 
to the cultivation of the strawberry, and 

credit. for having brought this excellent 


to its. state of perfection. We understand he 
planis for sale, which will be ready 
pres car. 
bers mt 
oot ee Guonera=—The fo following paragraph from 
) Whig, aseures of the blighted prospects 


that state. hg atoge to the evil effects 
‘Upon the crops, ‘generally, 
in the wheat, and is com- 


al ravages. gu the wheat crop of this 
je one, or what may be considered a mo- 


the ferming and planting interests, 
Cn iy needed for home-consump- 
and thus absiratt from the 
s, which would be otherwise 


uc Biot rain. We have had 
d is thoroughly parch- 
F hot, and every green 
na | gentleman from For- 


spe from the 


~e | them. 
{their coming up, but, promote their, growth as the harrow- 





whole well together, and you will have a most refreshing 
harvest beverage, 





WORK FOR JUNE. 

Before our next publication day, June will have been 
ushered in, we therefore seize the present occasion to 
note some of the various duties which its wants will de- 
volve upon the farmer, in order that, by jogging his me- 
mory, he may be reminded of some things which he might 
otherwise have forgotten. ‘This we conceive the more 
necessary, as from the multifarious duties which ordinar- 
ily press themselves upon his attention, it may, perhaps, 
preserve him from the error of neglect, for as the old and 
homely saying has it, “a stitch in time saves nine,” and 
as old as the saying is, itis not without its moral. With- 
out farther digression, we will, therefore, come at once to 
the duties of 

The Harvest—As there is no calling among all that 
belong to the productive classes wherein more is to be 
gained by timely arrangements than that of the husband- 
man, we would beseech all to enter at once into the pre- 
paration of his force, inplements, and supplies for har- 
vest, and while each may be making his arrangements for 
this essgntial part of his duties, Jet him impress this truth 
upon his mind, that much of his success will depend upon 
his going into his field with ample force, and that when 
once begun, the sooner he gets his grain down and secu- 
red, the better chance will he stand of reaping the fruits of 
his toils. Last year’s experience will have taught many 
the necessity of carefully seeing after his grain may have 
been cut, that it be no longer exposed to the weather than 
may beabsolutely necessary, as from the loss then sus- 
tained by sprouting in the field, after it was down, will ad- 
monish him of the danger of permitting it to remain out 
subject to the influences of moisture and heat beyond the 
drying point. Thereare but few wheat growers who 
did not suffer from that cause, and that they may avoid a 
similar injary, we would urge them to provide themselves 
with proper help to get their harvest over and their grain 
secured in good time. And in order that their prepara- 
tions may be seasonably made, we would advise them to 
see that ali their implements for the duties of the field be 
forthwith hunted up, examined, and those of them that 
are not in good order be immediately made so. 

Corn—As this is an important crop, if not the most im- 
portant of all, we call immediate attention tc it. Perhaps 
during the whole growing season, June exercises a great- 
er influence upon this grain than any other, and we would 
particularly direet the grower’s attention to it. Every 
care should be taken during this month to keep the ground 
open and the plants clean from grass and weeds. Let their 
chances of growing be continuous during this month, and 
if you provided them with plenty of food at planting 
time, you may look forward to an abundant crop, for 
there is no plant that more readily manifests its gratitude 
for having been grown in a fertile and cleanly soil. Push 
ahead therefore with the labors of the cornfield, so as to 
leave it clean when harvest time shall have arrived, and if 
the seasons are propitious you may indulge in the ration- 
al hope of an abundant reward. 

Fall Polatoes—As the potato crop is one that prospers 
best when best fed, attend at once to the procurement of 
a good stock of manure. Let your ground allotted for 
potatoes be deeply ploughed and thoroughly pulverized, 
arid then spread on it broadcast one half the manure you 
méan to put on your potatoes, plough this in as spread a- 
bout 3 or 4 inches deep, harrow and roll the ground, then 
lay off your furrows three feet apart, drop your potato 
sets, spread manure over them, and over that sow plaster, 
then cover your potatoes with the plough or hoe, and 
just whet they begin to come up run the harrow through 
This operation will not only secure regularity in 











ing will prove equal to a working, by opening the pores 
of the earth and destroying grass and-weeds. As to their 
after culture we refer you to our remarks last month, and 
would urge upon you this truth, that the earlier you get 
them in the better chance will you have of getting an: a- 
bundant yield. Bat while we are upon the subject let-us 
say to you, that potatoes are excellent feed for milch 
cows, and that you should make it a point to raise some 
for that purpose. 

Melon Patches—Keep these clean and the earth well 
stirred and open until you give the vines the last dress- 
ing. 

Mangel Wurtzel and Sugar Beets—Keep these tho. 
roughly weeded during this month, and the earth open a- 
round them. And if you have neither in, and desire to 
try your hand at root culture, you may yet venture to put 
in a patch of sugar beets, for if gotten in by the 10th of 
June they will yield a good crop. 

Ruta Baga—Let every man who has a flock of sheep 
put in an acre or two of this root—for sheep there is no 
better feed : and as you may not be acquainted with the 
culture, we will briefly point out the way to secure a good 
crop. Plough your ground deep, say nine inches ; har- 
row it thoroughly, put on ten loads of manure to the a- 
cre—rotted manure is best—afier a few days spread on 
an equal quantity of manure, plough it in say 3 inches 
deep, harrow and roll, then trace furrows 27 inches a- 
part, and an inch deep, into these drop.your seed, sow o- 
ver them a mixture of equal quantities of ashes and plas- 
ter sufficient to color the ground, then rake the soil over 
your seed and pass the roller over the patch, 

Preparation of the Seed—Take a quart of fish oil and 
4 ounces of flour of sulphur, mix these together, then put 
in 1lb. of ruta baga seed, let them soak a day, strain off 
the oil, and dry them with plaster, then drill the seed in 
as soon as thus treated. : 

Quantity of Seed per acre—One pound is enough. 

After managementi—When the plants first come up, 
take a basin or bowl with oil in the one hand, and a mop 
in the other, go through your patch and sprinkle the oil 
on the plants, repeat this for three mornings in succession. 
Keep the weeds down and the earth stirred, but don’t hill 
the bulbs. 

Curing Hay—We think hay is best cured in cocks— 
these should be made small at first and increased in size 
afterwards : no hay should be left out longer than a day, 
and as put away over every ton of ita peck of salt should 
be strewn. Hay thus salted may be put away much soon- 
er than when otherwise treated. 

Soiling Stock—Every one should have a patch of 
something wherewith to soil his milch cows and working 
beasts through the last month of summer. Corn sown 
broadcast, or Millet, answer an excellent purpose, If either 
be sown let the ground be richly manured and well pre- 
pared by ploughing and pulverization. Those who may 
apprehend a scarcity of winter provender, have an excel- 
lent opportunity of securing a good supply by sowing ei- 
ther corn or millet broadcast; but if they wish heavy 
yields they must manure heavily and prepare the ground 
well. For milch cows there is no provender for winter 
feed more aceeptable to cattle than corn fodder raised 
broadcast—none better adapted to milch cows. 

Pumpkins—See that these are not smothered by the 
grass and weeds. Keep them clean until the vines are 
big enough to take care of themselves. 

Tobacco fields—must-be looked to, kept clean, and the 
earth open to the dews of night. 

Orchards—Trees which may be young should be care- 
fully pruned during this month: in pruning be careful not 
to cut away too much wood, eut off merely the irregular 
shoots so as to make a well shaped head, and let in the 
sun and air freely among the limbs: . 


N planted trees: during ever ure ht of summer 
frees A freely watered. ’ ’ » 
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,odixamine the reots-of your peach trees for worms and 
destroy all you find—afier this strew’ a quart of salt. a- 
found each tree after returning the earth, so as to form a 
circle of 3 or 4 feet around and from the trunk. 

Paint the trunks of all vour fruit trees with a paint 
made thas: to every 5 gallons of soft soap and 1 Ib. of 
sulphur add 1 quart of soap, mix the whole well togeth- 
ét, and paint the bodies as high up as you can reach, and 
down to the root. 

Buokwheat—F rom the middle to. the end of this month 
this grain may be sown—and, indeed, up to the 10th of 
July. Every one should have a patch of it, for the luxu- 
ries of @ winter’s breakfast table are so gratefully promo- 
ted by hot buckwheat cakes swimming in butter, that all 
should aim to gratify his family in this particolar. 

Weeds—A word pon this subject. Make war—dead- 
ly war—upon the whole tribe of weeds; leave them not 
a resting place on your farm. 

With these brief hints, we must direet your attention 
to what should be done 

In THE GARDEN. 

Water Melons, Canteleupes, Musk Melons, Squashes, 
and Cucumbers.—These should all be thinned out, so as 
to leave but two vines in the hill. Let the hills be care- 
fully examined every morning for bugs, which must be 
destroyed. If the vines look unhealthy make a weak so- 
lution of soot and sulphur, say 2 qts. of soot and } Ib. 
sulphur, to 10 gallons of water, and slightly water them 
ofan evening for a few times in succession, taking care to 
dust them of a morning either with plaster and ashes, or 
charcoal, just sufficient to cover then lightly. 

Trish Potatoes—You may now give your early pota- 
toes, (if planted when they ought to have been) their last 
working—as soon as convenient thereafter, plant those 
you may want for fall, winter and spring use. While 
planting, don’t spare either labor or manure in the pre- 
paration and enrichment of theearth. And recollect, that 
whether you plant in hills or furrows, that the tops of 
either the one or the other should be kept flat. The art 
of raising potatoes may be comprised in six short Rules: 

1, Prepare the ground well. . 

2. Manure abundantly. 

3. Keep down the weeds. 

4. Keep the hills, or furrows flat. 

5. Keep the ground open. 

6. Plant in season. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Work your sweet potato hills as you 
would Irish—keep the weeds down, the earth stirred, and 
the surface of the hills flat. 

Cabbages.—If your plants for fall cabbages are large 
enough, seize the first occasion of a good soaking rain to 
set them out. Before setting them out shorten the tap 
root, and after doing that dip the root and stem up as far 
as the first leaves in a solution made thus : 

Boil a pound of tobacco in two gallons of water until it 
is reduced one half in quantity, strain off the liquor and 
add to ita quarter of a pound of flour of sulphur and a 
quart of soot, mix the whole well together, and just as 
you plant the cabbage plant, dip it as above in the mix- 
ture; this precaution will give a start té the plant and pre- 
vent the cut worm from destroying it. — 

Cabbage Seed may still be sown, but when sown this 
Jate, the bed in which they are so sown, should be gener- 
otsly supplied with good fat decomposed manure. 

Beets, Carrots and Parsnips—If you havé not already 
sown these don’t be deterred by the lateness of the sea- 
son; we have planted the first-as late as the 17th of June, 
and ‘the two last as late as the 10th, and succeded in each. 
We however wish here, as we have often done before, to 
hi our preference Yor earlier sowing,” 

Peas— Beans.—Each'of these vegetables may now be 


‘Planted for late. use, and, they will come ina period of 


the year when they will be relished. . 





Small Salading of all kinds should be sown. 

Radishes.—If you desire to keep a continuous supply 
of Radishes sow the seed at intervals of two weeks 
throughout the season. A very few square feet of ground 
thus treated will keep you constantly supplied with this 
grateful accompaniment of the breakfast table. 

Annual Flower Plants of every kind may now be set 
out. 

Dahlias—Keep the earth well stirred around these, see 
whenever the season is dry, that they receive regular wa- 
tering twice a week, and, once a week, that they get a 
dose of soap-suds. Let all your waterings be after, or a- 
bout sun-down. 

Peach Trees—-If you have any peach trees in your gar- 
den, examine their stems from the roots for a few inches 
upwards, pick out or kill the worms with a knitting nee- 
dle or piece of wire, wash the parts you uncover with e- 
qual quantities of soft soap and ley, then replace the earth 
and sprinkle around the tree 2 ounces of saltpetre, arid a 
quart of salt, taking care to sow the mixture for several 
feet, say five or six from the trunk outwards, all around. 
Wash the body with weak ley, or give it a coat of soft 
soap, from the earth as far as you can reach upwards. 

Letiuce.—If your lettuce plants are big enough, set 
them out in borders to head, and to keep up a supply for 
your table sow at intervals of two weeks during this and 
the ensuing month. At this season, northern borders suit 
best. 

Horse Radish—Weed out your horse radish beds and 
keep the earth light. 

Grapes.—Fie up your grapes and loose the earth a- 
round the roots, 

Early Turnips.—As we are advocates of vegetable ta- 
ble luxuries, and hold it as an indisputable truth, that eve- 
ry farmer should provide a good appointed garden for his 
family, we will again commend the culture of early turn- 
ips—and will rematk that they should be got in as speedi- 
ly as possible. ‘To prepare a bed of say 20 by 30 feet we 
would advise that 20 bushels of well rotted manure and 
5 bushels of ashes be composted together, spread on the 
surface and dug in as deep as the spade witl allow—let 
the ground as spaded up be thoroughly raked : this done 
spread on a second compost of well rotted manure, and 
ashes, compased of 10 bushels of manure and 1 of ashes, 


Jet this be evenly spread over the surface and raked in 
thoroughly, then sow one ounce of turnip seed, prepared 
as below prescribed rake it in, them compress the ground 
with the back of a shovel and sow half a gallon of plaster 
thereon. 


Preparation of the Seed.—Soak them for 12 howre 1 in 
2 gills of fish oil, in which 1 oz. of flour of sulphur has 
been thoroughly mixed, strain and dry them in plaster or 
ashes, when they will be fit for sowing. 

Afier Culture—As soon as the plants appear, sow 
plaster over them early in each of four or five successive 
mornings while the dew is on them—or until they get in- 
to the rough leaf. ‘As soon as they begin to form a bulb 
thin them out with the hand and hoe, so as to let them 
stand from 6 to 8 inches apart—when the bulb is the size 
of an egg give them another hoeing; and leave the rest 
to nature, and you may calenjate on raising a good bed 
of turnips. ' 

We have endeavored toremind you of some of the ma- 
ny duties required to be performed at this season, but as 
there are many others which we have doubtless omitted, 
we can only say, that for those we have omitted you must 
let your eye be your remembrancer ; for, alter all, person- 


al inspection is the only security against neglect. There-| 
‘fore, we say ‘lo you, + make da 


‘inspection of yo 
necessary, is 


i 


den, and see that whatever | may. 


‘out delay ; take especial care to. let: Hap mo bast 





mature their seed, that the ground around every plant is 
kept open to the action of the son, tle dewand rain; thiat 
your tools are all in.good ordet, ‘and bt ad 
does not cheat you out of your time. , 


yeti 





PHILADELPHIA AGRICULTURAL aes rea ye 
JAMES GOWEN’S STA > 
To the Commitice on Crops,— . 

GentLemen,—As usual, | make: my annual: atatemeat 
asa candidate for the Society’s preminmes for oroge of the 
growth of 1843. 

Carrots.—About half an acre. sowed. by hand. on the 
22nd and 23rd of May, in drills 18.inches apart... Soil 
light; intermixed with mica—barn- k here manure, well rott- 
ed, applied broadcast. Gathered between the 3rd, and 
10th of November. The yield rating 687 bushels to the 
acre. 

Sugar Parsneps.—Over one-fourth ofan acre, sowed 
about the seme time, and manured in seme manner as. the 
earrots—the carrots raised for horse feed, the parsnipsfor 
catile ; both crops were thinned. out, to, stand about/four 
inches apart; when fully grown, they seemed totouch 
each other, presenting a continuous line, of Fane or pars- 


nep, as though they had been wed 
when gathered, yielded at the rate of 68. fotak to the 
acre. 

Sugar Beet.—Over one acre, sowed by hand on the 
8th and 9th of June, in drills two feet four inches 
Soil same as carrot and parsn tch. _ A portion b 4 
manure consisted of yard scrapings, 1e ‘remainder was 
made up of liquid manure, applied simply and economical- 
ly by horse and dray, witha large hogshead and hose at- 
tached. Gathered from the 30th of October to the erat 
November. Yielded 1078 bushels, of 60 lbs. to the bushel 
—equal to 28} tons of clean, well topped roots to Ne 
acre. It was the best crop as to quality, I ever saw. 

Wheat.—Four acres,sowed on the 5th of October, 1842, 
on the same land from which the crop of potatoes was 
taken that year, which yielded over’ 440 bushels to the 
acre, and for which | received the premium. There ‘Was 
no additional manure put on for the wheat. ae ipo ithe 
bushels, with three bushels of orchard grass 
acre. The wheat was called “Italian ies ny lie 
by 7 esteemed friend Captain John Steelé, of Lancaster 
coun iy. Owing to the severe droughts it did not ‘cote 
up till after the rain of the 17th. rs 0 aoe aan, 


were accurately laid off, whith 

equal to 105 dozens to the acre. 

in September, on trial, eight ; ‘i ie 
bushels, and then one dozen > tak ry 

of fot? Song ope —. doz he ' ¢ pm 
bushels per acre rom the heat a ‘moistu 
weather, the threshing was tnfavourable to the yield, 
while at the same time the! it clean and 
this increased the bulk, and lessened the weight per bushel, 
but making all proper ‘allowances: ‘under the cireumstan- 
ces, the yield cannot be less thams6@ bushels to the acre. 
The quality cannot be sur : 

‘Mr. Hinkle, the miller, who wei ‘of the: wheat, 
and found it to weigh 61 Ibs: to the bel itis notall 


threshed yet, but every threshin _— since cer 
proved the correctness of the 


“i 






Corn.—About eight acres, ee Pym a mae theifiied 
and 30th of May, t'aGeld wi bad bat come 
into my : the land no-doubt had been plough- 


}ed some hundred times, and yet when Icaie to disturb it, 
there was not, on an average, three inches deep of soilien 


it. The ploughing, or rather 4 a a trouble- 
some job—pending the operation, 
to look serious, if they inquired w that 


kind of work would pay, and | Aecwors smile when I 
told them my predecessors, like themselves perhaps, con- 
cluded it es not pay, but that F entertained a very dif- 
ferent a 1 expected the stone’ taken out, andthe 
extra crop present year, would more than remuner- 
ate for all the trouble, to say nothit reacts yn 
‘ing and abundant crops to follow in: 

ate holds good, ecsieesbter a 
the acre extra, wi more than 


/say nothing of theslae of eee 
now at then Ishelb fool dosblp-pesdl 
shall feel Quis 
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“pléfiting and a bad season contributed to discourage—so 
r ard. was it, that on the 15thof June, the plants 
Mere so. weak that neither plough nor harrow could be 
used ; and a8 | must needs do something to it before mow- 
ivig,—my early grate ‘being then ready to cut,—! turned 
in the hands to give it a slight touch of hand-hoeing, and 
it was not until the 5th of July, fit to be worked by horse- 
wer. As the season advanced and the weather became 
Lcseor, it was cheering to see the rapidity of the growth, 
‘and vigor of the stalks—there was then every indication 
of the and best yield ever made, and had it not been 
for the storms in September, especially that of the 14th 
dad'15ih, my most sanguine expectations would assured- 
ity have been realized. 

‘To ascertain the yield per acre, a piece was eelected, 
‘fanning 80 yards by 30—the corn that grew on this space 
"Was carefully kept apart, husked by itself in the field, and 
measured 99 bushels of ears. The 80 yards by 30, is 
‘Fess by about a perch, than half an acre, consequently the 
“Pield was fully 200 bushels of ears to the acre, measured 
“ahd heaped vs is usual when corn is sold in the ear, equal 
'86°100 bushels of shelled corn to the acre—the fodder in 
“proportion, it not greater. 

““T should, perhaps, state that the only objection | can 
Point out to planting corn in drill, so close, is, its being 

86 liable to injury from the severe gales that so frequently 
* visit ug in August and September. As to the capability 
‘of ordinary land bearing such a crop, and as to its 

ripening well, I never had a doubt, and had I had, the re- 

sult of the crop in question, could not but hap it. Tam 
‘thus particular in order to do away with the prejudice 
ent planting corn in drill, and to point to the folly of 
t 




























































“a des hills four or five feet apart, making but 40 to 
éls only to the acre, when the same land and same 
“work, would produce 80 to 100 bushels to the acre, by 
drill husbandry. 
Phe land.was limed from 30 to 40 bushels to the acre, 
and hala considerable dressing of the deposit of a mill- 
dam. _ This stuff was ve r of the kind, being mostly 
sand, and will give trouble in the quantity of dock and 
weeds it will furnish, as in the neighborhood of the 
the dock in some fields stands thicker than did my 
-these weeds were left to seed, were washed by the 
into the: dam, and being of the amphibious tribe, did 


Rot peris only expense as to manure, was the 
p and the hevwing out the dirt from the dam and cart- 
ing it, and it was dear enough at that. I ascribe my suc- 
« to.the mode of planting in drills, in a deep and well 
soil, thereby furnishing to each plant a com- 

‘Space it might call its own, where it could vege- 
peace, without having to fight every inch of its 


“way. two or three others, packed together in a 
of scarcely the size of a.crow’s nest. 


b f «Three and a helf acres, Mercers, planted 
¢ pice + ee roe June.. This patch had been 
: the» autumn before, which had been 
‘sown specially to smother out weeds, particularly the 

pad in. It was well manured, seeded by one- 


sol think, than- 1 ever saw attempted before,— 
every at the distance of not more than 


a 









ai other furrow, 

_ emght inc Ds the generous supply of suitable 
manure, the gre of seed, and the fine condition 
| ad 4 to-astonish you with a yield of 
ome 5 the sere, bat this well directed effort 
fas. fr vby the excessive spring like 
weather, whieh set in after the southerly gale and rain 
storm of the 14th and 15th of September—the moisture 
nd heat o! i the roots to an incipent state of 


n sey natasha ting. The vines which 
mat a few days bef igreen and healthy, faded 
nter, for t ‘had taken it into their heads 

olve the: mM, a a'stert for a new crop. 

P e most erazy scheme t its own punish- 


t for the 
was 


STS cD: A 


, to nestle in the sun- 
eeatehntbcheen ther 
had gone amet 
an ib grace, and in poor 

ster them, the best 

‘s to the acre. 








L|fectly erect, and 


unless he can produce oyer 500 bushels good mealy 
potatoes to the acre. 

In conclusion I beg leave to be understood, that { con- 
sider the time of seeding those crops as by far too late, 
with the exception of the wheat, and that was late enough. 
I make the remark, lest any in that respect should follow 
my example. The time of seeding was less a matter of 
choice with me, than of necessity. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


James Gowen. 
Mount Airy, Dec. 28th, 1843. 


From the N. F. Farmer. 
Crose Piantine or Cory. 

Mr. Breck :—\ have sometimes thought that if farmers 
would communicate the results of unsuccessful experi- 
ments, through the medium of the agricultural journals, 
they would confer as great a benefit upon the public as 
they do by relating their successful experiments. In ac- 
cordance with the above opinion, J will attempt to give 
the result of close planting of Indian corn the past season, 
though at the risk of being somewhat tedious. 

In the spring of 1841, in consequence of the removal of 
an old fence, | had a strip of pasture land fifteen rods in 
length, and two rods in width, added toa field. It was 
ploughed up and plauted with potatoes, and yielded a fair 
crop. In the spring of 1842, there were carted upon it 
four eartloads of good stable manure, and deeply plough- 
ed ; after laying a few days, it was harrowed, and four 
more loads of good compost manure,made of swamp muck, 
stable dung, lime, and ashes, were spread, and again 
ploughed and harvested. About the 10th of May, drills 
were made by a kind of horse-rake, with the teeth just 
three feet apart; three kernels of the “Brown Corn” were 
dropped in the drills, at the distance of two feet; ina few 
days the corn came up, and grew rapidly ; during the sea- 
son, the ground was me’<ly scraped over with the hoe 
three or four times, but no hills made. In October, when 
fully ripened, the corn was harvested, and produced over 
thirty bushels of large sound ears, and two bushels of 
small ears; and I think it would, when dry enough for 
the market, have shelled out 15 bushels, or at the rate of 
75 bushels to the acre. 

J iatended to have sown it last spring, with oats and 
grass seed, but upon reading in the N. E. Farmer of March 
22d, 1843, an account of a premium crop of corn raised in 
New York, by a Mr. Phelps, I was led to plant the patch 
again with corn, upon’his plan. In his statement of the 
cultivation, &e. he:says; “On the 23d of May, 1842, | 
ploughed up one acre of green sward, for the purpose of 
planting it with corn, . After ploughing it once, I harrow- 
ed it well, lengthwise of the furrows. 1 then marked out 
the ground so that the rows aud hills should stand pre- 
cisely two feet apart either way. On the 265th of the 
same month, | planted it, and was careful to put precisely 
three kernels in each hill; when it was large enough, | 
hoed it, and continued to hoe it three different times. No 
other tool was used in the process of cultivation but the 
hoe, being very careful to keep the weeds and grass down 
as much as possible, and in hoeing, to leave the ground 
as near level as possible each time. I permitted the corn 
to stand until it was fit for harvesting, without cutting up 
or topping. Between the 10th and 15th of November, I 
began to husk and weigh the said corn. I found the ag- 
gregate weight from the said acre, in the ear, 13,286 lbs., 
of a good quality. Abont the first day of January, 1843, 
{thrashed out all the sound corn that grew on the said 
acre, and measured it, and found that it fully held out 60 
ibs. to the bushel, and it produced me one hundred and 
twenty-two bushels of good merchantable corn.” 

After reading the above statement, I thought I would try 
my small patch of ground again with corn, as before sta- 
ted. I gave it the same preparation of manure, plough- 
ing, and harrrowing, that it had the year previous : it was 
planted about the 12th of May, precisely as to the dis- 
tance and seed, as Mr. Phelps says he planted his. It 
came up well, and on the first of July I thought I should 
get a real crack cropsomething to brag about—notwith- 
standing several old grey-headed farmers told me that it 
was planted so thick, it would not amount to much ex- 
cept for fodder. In August, I began to think these old 
‘farmers knew-a thing or two; for the bottom of the plants 
12 of 18 inches, assumed a yellow color, and but few of 
the suckers tasseled out, but shrivelled up and dried; the 
eats that started, os or three to every stalk,) stood per- 

: d not “hang off” as they did the year 

pbefore. However, when ripe, it was harvested, accurately 











‘measured, and instead of thirty bushels of ears, as f had 


the year previous, there was but eighteen bushels. As 
every thing was as favorable to the crop, except its close 
planting, I can conceive of no possible reason why it 
should not have been as good as the previous one, except 
the difference was caused by the close planting, which 
caused the corn to “draw up” spindling snd weak. 

From some experience of my own, and observation in 
the cultivation of corn by others, I think Mr. Phelps’ 
méthod of culture is worthy of imitation, except the close 
planting. Several years ago, | planted a field of corn, and 
dropped two or three kernels extra in each hill, for fear 
the worms might take a part of them. At weeding or first 
hoeing, I pulled up a part of the surplus, and was surpri- 
sed at the length of the root—not roots—as there was 
but one, the main root, which I frequently found had 
grown to the length of 18 inches; andas the rows were 
three feet distant, | found in some instances that the roots 
from the opposite hills had met, and believing that all 
the roots sent out by plants are needed for their most per- 
fect growth, and frequently having heard farmers com- 
plain of the injury done to their corn by the worms eat- 
ing off the reots, [ came to the conclusion that it made 
no difference with the corn whether its roots were cut off 
by a worm, a plough, or a cultivator. And knowing that 
neither a plough or cultivator could be run between the 
rows without cutting and lacerating the roots, | have 
never suffered any tool but the hoe in my cornfields since 
—although I have one of Prouty & Mears? horse-ploughs, 
a prime cultivator purchased at your store several years 
ago, and a steady horse todraw them. Since I have adopt- 
ed this plan, J have had the satisfaction of knowing that 
my corn crops will compare, as to the quantity per acre, 
with any of the farmers in this vicinity. 

Mr. P’s plan of leaving the stalks uncut, no doubt ad- 
ded many bushels to his crop. For two years past, I have 
left an acre or two till harvesting, with the full belief that 
1 gained more in the corn than I lost in the fodder; though 
I have my doubts about the fodder being very much less 
valuable than when cut in the usual way. 

J have had the stalks and butts mowed away after 
husking, and given them a good sprinkling of salt, and 
my cattle have eaten them as freely and as clean as when 
cut and bundled up. 

I think there can be no doubt that the quantity of corn 
is lessened to the amount of 8 or 10 bushels to the acre, 
by cutting the stalks, as is general practiced. Careful and 
accurate experiments of the Hon. Wm. Clark, jr. of North- 
ampton, and others, have put the question beyond dis- 
pute. 

But a knowledge of the use and function of the leaf 
would, without an actual trial, satisfy any one of the fact. 
The moisture or water in the soil holding in solution a 
variety of salts, is taken up by the rootlets of plants, and 
by some mysterious power, propelled through the minute 
pores, or sap-vessels to the leaf, where, aided by solar 
light, (the rays of the sun,) a large amount of water es- 
capes by evaporation, and the true sap is formed in the 
leaf, and by the vital powers, or action of the growing 
plant, the salts are retained to be assimilated, and assist 
in forming the complete and perfect plant, in all varied 
parts and products. Now if the stalk of corn is cut off 
just above the ear, with all its long and broad green leaves, 
we violate the laws of natureand deprive the seeds of a 
portion of that food that would have been elaborated by 
the agency of the leaves. 

The function of the leaves of plants, and the effect of 
the rays of the sun, in causing a greatly increased absorb- 
tion of water by the roots, and consequently a correspon- 
ding ratio of moisture by the leaf, is very clearly and 
simply illustrated, by an experiment recommended last 
year by Professor Henslow, to the farmers of one of the 
counties in England. He directs that three tumblers, 
numbered 1, 2 and 3, be nearly filled with water, then 
oiled paper tied over the top of each tumbler, a hole made 
through the centre of each paper, and the stem of a leaf 
of a tree (with the leaf attached,) be passed through the 
hole in the paper, so as to touch the water. No. 1, is to 
have an inverted tumbler put over it, aiid placed in the 
direct rays of thesun. No. 2 is to havean inverted tum- 
bler put on, and placed in the light, but'so as not to have 
the sun shine it; and the tumbler placed over No. 
3, is to have a fold or two of wrapped round it, so 
as to exclude the light, and then placed over No.3. ‘T’he 
result will be as follows :—-No. YP bloced in sunshine, will 








soon have the inside of the top tumbler coated over with 
moistnre, which will be in such quantities as to titkle 
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down the sides. No, 2 will have a very little moisture on 
one side—and No: 3 will have no water within. This 
little experiment proves that corn, potatoes, and roots, 
should be planted ‘at such distances as freely to admit the 
sun’s rays, and that the amount.of, corn is Jessened by 
cutting the stalks, and that the plucking of the leaves of 
mangold-wurtzel and. ‘turnips, for green fodder, must be 
attended with loss to she bulbs. 

Every body. knows that plants suffer by being in the 
shade, if the ground is ever so richly manured ; and this 
experiment tells the why. Insome parts of Russia, Wheat, 
is fit to harvest in six weeks from the time it is sown: 
their days contain 20 hours of broad sunlight, and that 
tells the wherefore. 

But the leaves of plants have another important office 
to perform: they posgess the power of absorbing the prin- 
cipal part of their carbon from the atmosphere in the form 
of carbonic acid, which is decomposed by the leaf, (with 
the aid of sun-light,) the oxygen is liberated, and the car- 
bon retained, and forms about 44 per cent. of the solid or 
woody texture of plants. If the effect of the sun’s rays 
npon growing plants were more generally understood, 
the plants in many of the gardens would not be left so 
thick.. Many persons seem to go upon the principle that 
the more cucumber and melon vines there are in a hill, 
(and the hills 2 feet apart,) the morefruit they will ob- 
tain. Ihave frequently seen twelve or fifteen plants lefi 
in the hill, and the owner would about.as soon have had 
one of his teeth extracted, as one of the plants pulled up. 

L. B. 





Lima Beans.—To have a good vegetable garden, should 
be the aim of every man, and woman too, who has the 
occupancy of a patch large enough to make one. Many 
people seem to think that vegetables.are vegetables, and 
it matters not what is the quality, if in quantity they do 
not fall short. We would remind such that some good 
things are a great deal better than some other good things 
—and among the best of garden vegetables, we class the 
Lima Bean. Itis a tender plant, and needs careful cul- 
ture. Plant from the middle to the last of May; having 
the soil made rich and deep, cover slightly with fine mould, 
and set the poles at the time of planting. For succatish 
in summer or winter, there is no variety that can be com- 

pared with the Lima.—Conn. Far. Gaz. 


DEVON BULLS. 
For sale, 3. full blooded North Devon Bulls, viz. 











Marmion, by George, 23 months old, price 50 Dollars. 
Frout de Boeuf, by Waverly, 13 monthé o!d; price 40 * 
Ivanhoe, by do. 9 do. 30 $6 


The above bulls are of good size, fine form, and in good condi- 
‘tion. Apply to JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
may 15 50 S. Calvert st. Baltimore. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

J. S. EASTMAN, at No. 36 West Pratt st. about half a square 
west of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road depot, has on hand a great 
variety of Plows and Plow Castings, and other Farming Imple- 
menrs at wholesele and retail, as follows, viz. his newly patented 
Cleasy self-sharpening plows of 7 different sizes, (and one lar 
left hand do) he has many testimonies to show the superior merits 
of this implement. : 

Also--Gideon Davis’ improved ploughs, of all sizes, wrought 
and cast shares, do do. Connecticut improved, a superior afticle for 
light soil; Evans’ reverse point ploughs, with cast shares only ;Wy- 
man’s No. O. self-sharpeners, various bar-share and coulter ploughs 
and superior side ploughs, etc. etc. Also, corn and tobacco Culti- 
vators, wheat fans, cylindrical straw cutters of various sizes, a su- 
perior article; lime carts, superior Pennsylvania made grain Cra- 
dies; small Burrstone Mills for driving by horse-power or steam; 
Corn Shellers, Threshing Machines (and horse-powers for two or 
four horses) made very durable and to thresh clean. Bachelder‘s 
and *s patent corn planters, etc. with a t variety of their 
implements made of the best materials and in the best manner. Al] 
the above are sold at reduced prices to suit the times. may 1 


SUPERIOR DURHAM STOCK. 








The subscriber is authorised to sell the following thorough bred 
‘and very superior animals, the pick of the:celebrated herd of S. 
Canby, of Wilmingfon, Del. viz... 

BEAUTY, MABEL and LOUISA, cows, the latter will calve 


in about a month—the two last could not have been purchased at 
the price now asked for them when 1 month old, and they are 
considered by Mr. Canby the best he ever bred. Piice $100 each. 

Likewise, two young BULLS, PRINCE end OSCAR, from 1 
to 2 years old, also 100 dolls. each ; and 3 or 4 younger animals, 
low in proportion. Mr. Canby paid 200 dollars for Beauty when 
a heifer. Mr. Canby’s present arrangements being such as to make 
it requisite for him to part with his blooded stock, the above, which 
are the choicest thereof, are put at nearly balf the price they have 
been hitherto held at, and presents an opportunity seldom obtained 
to secure thorough and very superior stock, at compara- 
tively very low prices. can be obtained by - 

) Bu 


jNEW PATENT CORN: MILL,—CORN AND COB 
CRUSHER. 

The subscribers have recently invented'and constructed a. Corn 
Mill and Crusher, to be washed by hand or horse power, which are 
remarkably simple and admirably adapted to the present wants of 
farmers. Either of the above machines may be seen in operation 
at our warehouse, No. 60, Light street, 

' ROBT. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 

Paices—Corn Crusher $30—Corn Mills $40. ap 29 


JAMES MURRAY’S 
PREMIUM CORN AND COB CRUSHERS. 

These already celebrated machines have obtained the premium 
by a fair trial against the other Crushers exhibited at the Fair held 
at Govanstown, Balt. co. Md. Oct. 18th, 19th and 20th, 1843, and 
the increased demand enables the patentee to give further induce- 
ments to purchasers by fitting an extra pe 
chine without extra charge. Prices $25, 30, 35, 40, 45. 

Aine, smal] MILLS, which received a certificate of merit, for 

1 


I have also superior CUTTING BOXES, such as will bear in- 
spection by either farmers or mechanics. 

Also, Horse Powers, Mills, Corn Shellers, Mill and Carry-log 
Screws, smal! Steam Engines, Turning Lathes, &c. &c. 

Also, a second hand Steam Engine, 16 horse power, and the 
works for two Saw Mills. ‘ 

Any kind of Machine, Model or Mill-work built to order, and all 
= planned and erected by the subscriber, warranted to operate 
well. 

{Orders can be left with J. F. Callan, Washington, D. C.; 8. 
Sands, Farmer office; or the subscriber, 

Mr. Abner Linthcum, jr., and all Machinests are invited to a 
fair trial of Grinding against my Corn and Cob Crushers, and if | 
do not do more work, taking the power, quantity, and quality into 
consideration, J will give them my machine gratice. 

Patent Rights for sale by the subsbriber. 
no 8 JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 


MANGELWURZEL AND FRENCH SUGAR 
BEET SEED, 
Just received and for sale by 
ROBT. SINCLAIR JR. & CO. 
Ap 22 Seedsmen, No. 60 Light st. 


CLEAZY’S IMPROVED SELF-SHARPENING 
PLOUGH. 

J. S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, a little west of the Baltimore & 
Ohio rail read Depot, would invite public attention to this suape- 
rior implement, both as to its simplicity, cheayness and good. work 
with light draft. He will furnish patterns to manufacturess living 
out of this state on reasonable terms. may | 


HORSE POWERS AND CORN CRUSHERS. 

The subscriber has for sale the above Implements which he can 
recommend to all purchasers as being surenioR arntictes. They 
are made with a view to strength, durability and efficiency, pos- 
sess great power, are constructed upon the very simplest principles 
of mathematioal exactitude, and are cafculated to do as much work 
as the largest farmer can desire, and being free from complication, 
are not easily put out of order, and easy of repair. For proof of 
their intrinsic value, thesubscriber refers to the following certifi. 
cate from one of our most intelligent practical farmers, who com- 
bines with a knowledge of farming that of machinery, and is every 


way competent to pass a ae —~ ada hotel 
» Machinist, 


West Baltimore st. Baltimore. 
Orders and letters of inquiry, posr pasp, wil] be promptly attend- 
ed to. : p feb 14 














I hereby certify that I was one of the committee on Agricaltur 
al Implements and Machinery at tlie last fair of the Baltimore Co. 
Agricultaral Society—that | attended the first day of examivation 
but not the last: that after a fuil and fair examination of all the oth- 
er machines of similar kinds, and an interchange of opinions among 
the judges, it was determined by 4 vote of 4 out of the 5 judges, to 

ive Mr. Georce Pace the first premium on his CORN COB 

RUSHER and HORSE POWER, they each being considered 
ve'y superior, both in power and operation, as well as durability io 
any others on the ground. It was universally admitted, that the 
Corn ard Cod Crusher could do twice as much work as any other 
machine of the kind on Spgueateses 1 must confess, that I was 
both mortified and surprised, to find by the award ofmy co-judges, 
that they had changed their opinions after | left, and it bad been a- 


greed upon to award the above premiums to Mr. Page by so decid- 


ed a vote as 4 to 1, that they should afterwards change that deter- 
mination after | had left without consulting me is alike a matter of 
surprise and mortification. Asner Lintaicum, Jr. 








HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINES. 
Conn © oon a | 
CORN SHELLING Se IUSKING MACHINES, &o. 
Made to order and kept foreale by ‘the subscriber 





urtber particalars 
Mr, 8. Catiby, Wilmington,’ Del:.or the 
paid) et. ee Be SANDS. 


Apu Al, OBED HUSSEY. 





ir of grinders to each ma-| . 

















Gekeaswensinmerey teconde 


hoof. Buyers were unwilling to pay’ the 


Georgia Flooring 12a15/Joists & Be'ting, W.P.7al0 


Cargo, pr ton cash 3.12a {Ground per bbl. 1.12a 
SUGAKS— | " 


. BALTIMORE MARKET | Tobac 

Beef, Balt. mess, 8}a itter, & No. 1, 13a inspec 
Do. do. No.1, 7a Do. do. 2, 7all jweek are a- 
Do. prime, Sa ~'|- Do. do. 3, 5a7 4 pretty 
Pork, mess 94 Do. Western 2, 6a | The 
—, No. 1 my Do: aes ary ey 
: ' prime 2 ‘\Lard, Balt. 9 dy : better 
Do. cargo, a Do. «do. 2, none’ descriptions 
Bacon, hams, Ba.lb 6,27 | Do Western, 1, 263 0f Maryland 
Do. middlings,“ 5a5} |. Do. do. .” 2, Sais continuesve- 
Do. shoulders, ‘“‘ 4a4} Do. do.bis 1, 6a6}ry animated, 
Boo marily Seat: $8 | oo , casks, 6 a 

hams, a . boxes, sorts 

Do. middlings, a5 Do. extra, 1Qal5 reach .. pss 

Do: shoulders, 33a4 ere market 
COTTON— ready — sale. 
Virginia, 9al0 | Tennessee, Ib. |The inferior 
Upland, 9 Alabama, llal2 and common 
Louisiana, 113 | Florida, 10a12 sorts also go 
} North Carolina, 10a11 | Mississippi - loff pretty 
LUMBER— Soeei - 
as - 


S. Carolina do —_10a12)Joists& Se’ling,Y.P. 7a10 viz: inf. 
White Pine, pann’] 25a27|Shingles, W. P. 2a9 and. 
Common, 20a22\Shingles,ced’r, 3.00a9.00 ; 
Select Cullings, 14a16\Laths, sawed, 1.25a 1.75 mid. to good 
8al0|Laths, split, 50a, 1.00 ; 
MOLASSES— $6.50.0 
Havana, Istqu. gl 30a31 |New Orleans 3la, fine $8 agi2. 
ade Rag F 253a263 Guadelonye®: Mort SOE oe 
Island, ugar House, 28836 co is wanted, 
SOAP - '& sells free- 
Baltimore white, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & yel.3,a4} ly at former 
brown & yell’w 45253] a pig wiz :-—- 
TOBACCO— com. to mid. 
Common 2a 3}; Yellow, 8 al0 §3.00094.50 
Brown and red, 4 a 5 | Fine yellow, Wald | 
Ground leaf, | 6 a 7 | Virginia, 429 fine 
Fine red 64a 8 
wrappery, suitable . | Kentucky, 3,a ., 
for segars, 8al3 | St. » Ball 
Yellow and red, 7al0 ! Cuba, 15238. |ag10, and ex- 
PLASTER PARIS— tra 











Hav. wh.100Ibs 9a10.50|St. Croix, 100Ibs 7.00a8.00 tions of the 
Do. brown a7.50\Brazil, white, a |week gh 
a a iy Do. rhs nt hhds. o. 
ew Orleans, le Co 412 hhds 
DE Eee an gai ak 
u e How. st.; from stores, 25a4 ds. Vi 
a City Mills, 4.50 18- 
Do. Susquehanna, 4 37a 68 bhds. 
Rye, first 3.12a _ |, [There has 
Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bbl. 2.62 been much 
Do. per hhd. 11.75 complaint of 
Wheat, white, p bu 1.05)Pens, black eye, s0a55 lis” font 
t, white, p bu 1.05)Peas, eye, to a 
“best Pa red 952100 (Clover , _jed frauds in 
“ord. to pri. Md89a100. |Timothy do 50 Care. 
a  ) 
= rw Md. », e, |-25 
Rye, Md. 53a55 (Ship Stuf, . 20a fromithislow. 
, Md. 27a29 |Brown Stuff, 7 jes of 
: 100 Shorts, bushel, 1 i. The in- 
FEATHERS—perlb. 29a done 
COFFEE— therébyto the 
Havana, 7 a8 | Java, Ib. 10 al2 jreputation of 
LA ne bs : 0, 6, he the market is 
Domingo, a 6 | Triage, a ‘ 
CANDLES— ‘ . o ae oe es. 
Mould, common, 9a10 32a33 {cline as the 
Do. choice brands,105 ax, 60a65 [confidence of 
Dipped, 8a 9 ippers is 
impaired. The extent of the intended frauds may be~ 
from the fact that at one of the Warehouses, last week, four hiids. 
of Maryland Ground Leaf Tobacco were and no less than 
eleven hundred of sand shaken out of As the names of 


we think such 


known, 
conduct should be visited with the censure it so well merits.) 
Cattle.—On Thursday 150 head were sold at $2.7 on the 
advanced rate and on! 
50 were taken. There are now 100 head in the market unsold... 








farmers who are living in a neigborhood will club 
offer them the follawing inducemen’ 
club of Five formtvng, %h method to 
deduction of 15 per cent. To a Club 
tion, and to larger clubs, a still 
ed rates fur single s, which are as follows : 
roa en up to 20 acres, ’ 
“ 100 acres arable land, « 
- “se 200 “ “ 
300 “* 


‘Teo, 30 


Purchasers of a smaller 
paying the difference in price. | 
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can at any tim 
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*S IMPROVED SELF-SHARPENING 
_. PATENT PLOUGH. 


lerufactured at Black Rock, Baltimore Co. Md. 
subseriber continues to manufacture three sizes of the 
agh, and has ae res by which he - be 
a su ', } right and left, constantly on 
7 AND RETAIL. . 
has itself —— to all ploughs with which 
id orcompared. ( es. 
truction of the above plough the Patentee believes 
< every ion made to the Crane, Hornet, 
» Franklin, Peacock, Patent Lever, and all other 
now in use. It isremarkably strong, and will be war- 
as follows: For every Mould Board that may break in 
months, by fair ploughing, with two of the strongest horses in 
the country, a new one will be given, free of charge, if the old 
one be returned to us, carelessness and accidents excepted. It, 
the following advantages: 
1st. Individuals who have used it say the draught is about one 
third less than other ploughs, two horses doing the work of three. 
“2d. It is constructed so as to turn a furrow against a moderate 
bill equally as well as on level nd or down hill, and compe- 
tent judges say it is superior to any of the above, or any they have 
used, as it performs with more ease to man and horse, and 
makes better work in all kinds of ground. It turns the furrow 
round on the top and hollow below, thus leaving the ploughed 
ce more 6x to the action of the harrow than other 
and gives the vegetable matter a better chance to de- 
compose than if turned flat or irregular, as most other ploughs 
leave it. One half the ener te has been dispensed with, which 
the ground would have required had other ploughs been used. 
3. It is comparatively free from choking or carrying dirt, and 
“is'Said to make the ground more productive than others, in sup- 
0 whieh more than 500 can testify. 
4th. It admits of three kinds of points and two kinds of shares, 
q point and one share being used on it at the same time,) 
which the following is a description: First, the metal point, 
1,) ean be turned upside down when the under side wears 
rownd, at which time other points become useless, and thus re- 
ted until worn out. The second Fig. 2) is a renewable point, 
made of cast or wrought iron, and is formed to receive a piece 
of iron or steel on the end secured bya rivet. The third (Fig. 3) 
is also renewable, and made of wrought or cast iron, with a V 
piece of iron or steel on the end fastened with a rivet. 
8 can be renewed with little expense. The first share (Fig. 
4) has two edges, and turns latterally. When the outer edge 
wears dull; the inner edge be turned out. The second share 


ma 
5] is Self sha ng, with one edge, which, when bevelled 
at be a for end and thus throw the bevelled side 


up. meiel pout and share, costing 25 cts. each, can plough 
| or 50 acres of good ground, to which fuct hundreds can testify. 

5th. The cutter (Fig. 5] is made in a triangular form with 3 
sharp when the front edge wears dull the under edge may 


be turned in front, then the third, until worn out. Thus the fric- 
ly received and promptly attended to. 
. © by certify, that we 
bundred q 's 
years and six —— 
Pleasant, Westmoreland Co. Pa. 
this section of the State. 
Franklin Co. Pa. 
e,.P..Miller, Me. Ashway, John 
Wingert, G. Fetterhoof, Mr. Yaugy, 
Smith, Clarke and Solaberger, S. Thomp- 
. Gallege: 
—Extract of a let- 
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of the “> are renewed with little expense, as it is 
shect . or further sidtenaisindations v6d the cer- 
of the best practical farmers. 
subscriber tenders his thanks to former friends and solicits 
of the’ rn EVAN DAVIS. 
Woodcock’s gg ‘sharpening Plough. 
—We lag “4 
made and sold between ten and twelve 
improved patent Plough within three 
oh MILLER & LIPPINCOTT, 
bh hi * - gih 
aes ® PLOUGHS.—We do that we have cast, 
PIV = made and sold about three thousand of B. Wood- 
oock's within about four years, being the best 
We & T, Char rgh, 
use the above plough in Franklin and 
—P, Winters, Jobn Armstrong, S. Strickler, 
Kremer, Mr. Shields, I. Be- 
Joho B. Rodes, S. Kodes, P. 
Mr. iner, John Lesher, G. 
4, Be-Cook, Samue! Geeseman, H. 
r, 8. Purviance, Jacob Darr, John 
Tho H. Wingert, M. Win- 
, Joseph Coa A.M 
un, A. Mc- 
Beit, Jacob Grass. 


, Lancaster City, Pa.—- 
‘you that there are be- 
} hb in use in 


These machines 
ogee the Willow Grove farmof Mr. J. Donnell. 


l hereby certify that I have used the Crane and Hornet pioughs. 
T have also used B, Woodeock’s patent plough, and prefer it to 
the above, so much so that I have this day traded two good Crane 
ploughs to him for one of his self sharpening ploughs, as it is 
stronger, runs one third lighter, and is less expensive. 

THOMAS B. THOMPSON, near St. Clairsville, Ohio. 

The above plough, and points and shares, are kept for sale at 
Wm. Woodeock’s, Pratt st. Baltiaiore, at Solomon Choat’s, Reis- 
terstown, at Joshua Baysmar’s, Morgan’s run, Carroll county, 
Daniel Hoover, in Ham , at ———-, in Manchester, at R. 
Wilson’s, Cockeysville, at ———, Belle Air. 

Farmers are referred to Messrs. Luke G. Ensor. Samuel Shaw, 
Micajah Merryman, Richard Choat, of Baltimore county, and to 
Dr. St. Clair Street, of Harford county. Orders from the Eastern 
or my shore may be addreased to Wm. Weodcock, ot 

ay t 





HARVEST TOOLS, &c. 

ROBT. SINCLAIR, jr. and CO. No. 6 Light street, offer for 
sale Grain Cradles, with iron or wood braces, and warranted, 
‘Scythes attached, Scythes, Snathes, several sorts : grain, grass aud 
bramble Scythes: horse and hand Rakes : Scythe Stones : composi- 
tion Scythe Rifles : cradler’s Hammers: Sickles, etc. etc. 

Meera, Sher snap Now manufacturing a superior lot of 
Thrashing Machines and Horse Powers, made on the same pier as 
those of last season, which have given farmers the most perfect sa- 
tiefaction. In store, corn and tobacco Cultivators, harrows, and 
ploughs, and agricultural machinery generally. Also, Rice’s Pa- 
tent wheat and corn 2 ans, price 25 to $30 each. my 29 


GUANO. 

A fresh supply of Guano. just received and for sale by the bag, 

containing from 150 to 220 Ibs. 
POUDRETTE. 

A supply now on hand, from the N. York establishment, by the 

single barrel, or larger quantity. For sale by 
SAMUEL SANDS, 

at the office of the American Farmer. 


HARVEST TOOLS. 

In store and for saleby J S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, near 
Charles, Wolf’s very superior Grain Cradles, (such as I have been 
selling for the last five years;) Grain and Grass Scythes; steel and 
wood Hay Forks; an assortment of Hay Rakes, Horse Powers and 
Threshing Machines, of different patterns, for 2 and 4 horses; 
Wheat Fans, plain and expanding Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, 
Corn Planters, my superior Straw Cutters, of all sizes, with wood 
and iron frames. Also a large assortment of PLOUGHS, of all 
sizes, and other farming implements. 


May 





May 15 








GROUND PLASTER. 

The subscriber is now engaged in the grinding of Plaster of Paris, 
for agricultural purposes, would respectfully inform Farmers 
and dealers that he is prepared to furnish it of the best quality at 
the lowest market price, deliverable in any part of the city, or on 
board Vessels free of mapenet application to be made at the Union 
Plaster Mill, near the Glass House, or at the office No. 6 Bowly’s 
Wharf, corner Wood street. P. S. CHAPPELL, or, 

Jan. 3. WM.L. HOPKINS, Agent. 





Pulverization. Decomposition. 


A. G, MOTT, 

Corner Ensor and Forest streets, Baltimore, sole agent for the sale 
of “THE BOSTON CENTRE DRAUGHT PLOUGH,” Prou- 
ty and Mears’ self sharpening’ patent, with new patent gearing. 

By this admirable arrangement, the labors of man and team are 
lessened one-half, while the power and steadiness of draught ob- 
tained are so great that any depth of furrow is broken up, pulver- 
ized, and carried completely over, with perfect ease an Acility, 
and the precision of the spade. 

Prices from 7.50 to 13 dollars, with extra point and share. No 
extra charge for the new gearing. Castings always on hand. 

- ne labor, the perfection of good husbandry ” , 
t 


ap | 
POUDRETTE 
Of the very best quality for eale. Three barrels for $5, or ten 
barrels for $15—delivered free of cartage bY the New York Pou- 
drette Company, 23 Chambers street, New York. Orders by mail, 
with the cash, will be promptly attended to, and with the same 
care as though the purchaser was present, if addressed as above to 
D. K. MINOR, Agent. 
Those wishing to try it this spring had better send their orders 
immediately, addressed to SAML. SANDS, 
ap 9 office of the Farmer, Baltimore st. 


MURRAY’S CORN & COB CRUSHERS & GRINDERS. 

The subscriber having so simplified the construction of the Ma- 
chine, and having at the same time added to its efficiency, both for 
the quantity and quality of ite work, is now enabled to sel! for $25 
Crushers of the capacity of t heretofore sold at 40 dollars— 
Hand Crushers for 20 dollars—either with or without self-feeders. 
Any other machines.made to order. Also, Repairs ofall kinds of 
agricultural implements. can be seen in operation 








WM. MURRAY- 








LIME—LIME. 

The subscriber is. now.prepared to furnish from his depot at 
the City Block, Baltimore, ALUM STONE LIME of the purest 
description, deliverable at any point on the Chesapeake bay or its 


8. | tributaries, at such prices as cannot fail to please. 





Ho is also ‘to farnish superior ree at 25 cents 
.| per bushel, in bhds. or at $1 per bbl. » E. J. COOPER, 
3 eug 30 City Block, Baltimore. 





MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER IMPROEVD 
Made less liable to get out of order, and cheaper to 
repair, and at less cost than any other machine. 

The above cutrepresents this horse-power, for which the 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaware 
and the Eastern Shoreof Virginia;and he would most res 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, to examine 

ore purchasing elsewhere; forbeauty ,compactnessand durabil. 
ity it has never been surpassed. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultura] Implements ofany peculiar model made to order as 
the shorest notice. 

Castings for allkindsofploughs,constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machines at thisestablish- 
ment. R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No. 
20 Pratt street. Baltimore, mar $1, 1841 


PORTABLE TUBULAR STEAM GENERATOR. 

The maieigned successors to the late firm of, Bentley, Randall & 
Co. are manufacturing, and have constantly on hand a full assort- 
ment of the above Boilers, which within the last few months have 
undergone many improvements: we can now with confidence re- 
commend them for simplicity, strength, durability, economy in fuel, 
time, labor and room, to surpass any other Stsam Generator now 
in use. They are equally well adapted to the Agriculturist for 
cooking food for cattle and hogs, the Dyer, Hatter and Tanner for 
heating Jiquors, to Manufacturers (both Cotton and Woollen) for 
heating their mills, boiting sizing, heating cylinders, &c., to Pork 
Butchers for heating water for scalding hogs and for r lard, 
to Tallow Chandlers for melting tallow by circulation of hot water 
(in a jacket,) to Public Honses and Institutions for cooking, wash- 
ing and soap making, and for many other purposes, for all of which 
they are now in successful operation ; the economy in fuel is almost 
incredible ; we guarantee under all circumstances a saving of two 
thirds, and in many instances fully three fourths—numerous certifi- 
cates from the very best of authority can be produced to substanti- 
ate the fact. We had the pleasure of receiving the premium for 
the best Steaim Apparatus at the Agricultural Fair held at Govans- 
town in October 1843. *- 
Manufactory, McCausland’s old Brewery, Holliday st. 

near Pleasant st., Baltimore, Md. 
Dec. 6. tf RANDALL & CO. 


FARMERS! EXAMINE FOR YOURSELVES! 

The well selected stock of Implements belonging to JAMES 
HUEY & CO. No. 7 Bowxy’s wuaar, Baltimore. Our stock 
consists of a large lot of PLOUGHS, SHEARS, POINTS, and 
CULTIVATORS, which we will seli low to suit the times—a- 
mong which rank the economical WILEY, and the MINOR & 
HORTON PLOUGH of the N. York composition metal and ma- 
nufacture—the share has a double point and edge, equal to two 


shares and points. We keep on hand all kinds of PLOUGHS, 
ERS, HAY & STRAW CU q 








premium RN SHE 
Corn & Cob CRUSHERS, Horse RAKES, Corn and To 
HOES. ¢ Farmers and Planters on the Eastern and Western 
Shores may send their orders with confidence, as they will be at- 
tended to with promptitude. Wealso keep GARDEN & FIELD 
SEEDS. Thankful for past favors, we hope to merit a continu- 
ance of the same. Agents for the above implements, 

8. L. STEER, Market st. near the corner of Paca, Baltimore 

£.’& W. BISHOP, Bel-air market, Baltimore. fe 28 


R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 
Agricultural Implement Manufacturers, Nursery& Seeds- 
men, No. 60 Light street, 

Offer for sale a large and superior assortment of 
GARDEN SEEDS, received by the recent arrivals from 
oN and from their Seed Gardens near this city. Al- 
so in store, 


FIELD SEEDS, viz. red and whiteClover, Trefoil, Lucerne, Ray 
one, Nenaiets Have. Grom, By sa Grass, Orchard Grass, 
w Tass, t, Mange urtzel, Cow P, 
oy we, ged ro = dg &e. - : _ 
—The most inent of which are the DOLPHIN 
SELF-SHARPEN ING & WHEEL, of Jate invention; Winans’, 
Beache’s, Pierco’s, and Prouty & Co’s self-sharpening—Sub-soil, 
three-furrow, Davis’ and Davis’ improved—Wiley’s and many 
other valuable sorts. Also, 
HARROWS and CULTIVATORS—Of many forms and patterns 
for cultivating Corn, Tobacco, Cotton, &c. Their stock of 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY is large and consists principal- 
ly of the following, ¥iz. Corn Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers and 
Shellers for manual aud horse powers, Threshing Machines, Ve- 
ag Catters, Churns, Horse Rakes, Lime Spreaders, Sagar 
ils, Rollers and Horse Scoo 
GARDEN, FARMING & HARVEST POOLS_The assortment 
of these is general, and embraces all the most valuable, new and 


useful kinds. 
Las ga ay | on Agriculture, Gardening, management of 
Cc. 
ENTAL TRESS & PLAN'TS—supplied from 


Stock, P & 
Sinclair & Corse’s Nurseries near this city, whose stock of trees 











» Poultry, 
FRUIT & ORNAM 








and their constant personal attention to this department . 
gp Tricel Catalogues furn ro pac guality and bye rt 
y ished gratis, containing description of 
implements, directions for plinting trees, nent ot erdeke. 
ma 6 ROBT. SINCLAIR, Jt. & CO. - 
A of those mre a 

rs admir- 

ed for Inwas on gentlemen's estates, for sale at +t ag . £2h 








